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efforts are made to ensure low achievers are afforded the caring teachers, energetic instruction, and high expectations for success that have traditionally been principally offered to higher achieving students. In so doing, they create a positive setting for learning and growth.
In some schools, rigid forms of tracking have been replaced with a mix of heterogeneous and "accelerated" classes that provide extra assistance from the school's most accomplished teachers. One example is for ability grouping in only one or two subjects, with the rest of the student's program occurring in heterogeneous classes. Instead of attempting to fine-tune track assignments into the most homogeneous groupings, other schools use broadband groupings that separate only the students at the extremes of ability (Oakes and Lipton, 1992; Newmann and Thompson, 1987; Cohen, 1986).
Because being retained in grade is one of the most stressful experiences for students, with clear negative effects on subsequent achievement, some schools have implemented alternatives to traditional grade retention practices. Other models allow students to advance in grade level while concurrently taking "bridging classes" and receiving extra help to make up deficiencies (Goodlad and Anderson, 1987; Slavin, 1990; Braddock and McPartland, 1992).
Chapter 1 and dropout prevention programs are the traditional means for providing extra assistance to the most needy students. However, they are often de facto lower tracks for students who have been retained. There are alternative strategies that do not require tracking and that have been found to produce less grade retention and higher achievement. For example, some schools form interdisciplinary teacher teams that allow scheduled time with small groups of "remedial" students. Other schools use peer tutoring or direct tutoring by teachers during scheduled periods (Maclver and Epstein, 1991; Lloyd, 1978; Kelly et al., 1964; Madden et al., 1991; Hedin, 1987; Cohen et al., 1982).
Other models provide extra assistance through methods that allow students to remain in their regular classrooms. Some programs use instructional strategies that allow all students to learn common course contents; others use multiple textbooks and instructional methods to accommodate different learning styles (Epstein and Salinas, 1991; The Civic Achievement Award Program, n.d.; Levin, 1987). Less frequently, students are given options as to the type of extra assistance they receive, a strategy that appears to be successful in enhancing the student's motivation to engage in the learning process (Treisman, 1985; Ascher, 1991).